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THE SIAMESE TWINS. 

We cannot but regard this very singular 
sport of nature as the most interesting to 
philosophy of any which have ever come | 
within our. knowledge; and we greatly 
regret that, while every thing relating to the 
physical part of the phenomenon should 
have been so minutely scanned and so ac- 
curately reported, that which relates to its 
nobler part, the mind, should have been 
so utterly neglected, both in this country, | 
and as far as we have yet seen, in England. 

Never was so fair an opportunity pre- | 
sented for throwing light on, and perhaps 
settling, some controverted questions in 
mental philosophy, because there never was 
such an occasion of subjecting them to the | 
test of experiment. Thus the disciples of | 
Helvetius maintain that genius, is well as | 
virtue, is the creature of education ; that | 
any one, having all his senses in the ordina- 
ry state of perfection, is capable of being 
moulded to any character, intellectual or 


moral ; and that the diversity we see In 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the powers and dispositions of men may be 
ascribed to minute early influences, and 
unequal exercises of their several faculties, | 
before regular and ordinary instruction 
begins. ; 

To elucidate this question and such as 
have aflinity to it, we here have two indi- 
viduals who were born at the same time, 
have, thronghont their subsequent lives, 
heen placed in circumstances almost pre- 
cisely the same. They have breathed the 
same air; partaken of the same food; wit- 
nessed the same scenes; conversed with 
the same persons ; waked and slept—eaten 
and fasted—taken exercise and rest at the 
same time, and in the same portions. 
Pheir means of knowledge may then be 
considered to be more equal than ever hap- 

TOu.. 2. 46 





pened before to any twins, however simi 
larly educated and fondly attached to each 
other. As, too, they appear to have enjoyed 


| good health, and may be supposed to have 


experienced the same treatment, their plea- 
sures and pains may also be presumed to 
have been the same, both in character and 
degree. 

If then, on a careful and judicious course 
of examination, there should appear to be 
a decided difference in their mental powers 
or propensities, it would seem sufiicient to 
refute those who deny that men are born 
with minds of a different character. Should, 
however, no difference be discovered, the 
converse of the proposition would not be 
established, because it might happen that 
the resemblance which we often see so per- 
fect in the outward forms of twins, may 
here exist as to their minds from the be- 
ginning; and in the case last mentioned, 
therefore, the inquiry would be unsatisfac- 
tory. We apprehend however, that many 
points of difference would have been per- 
ceived between them, especially as some 
slight diversities have been already no- 
ticed ; and we must repeat our regret that 
the fact was not determined by actual ex- 
periment. 

We use the term experiment, because 
their mental faculties and more simple 
emotions might be subjected to the closest 
and most accurate comparison. Thus their 
memories might have been compared by 
putting the same questions separately to 
each, and by imposing on the memory of 
each the same exercises. Their associa- 
tions, bothas to their liveliness, variety and 
peculiar kind, may be compared by the 
mention of the same interesting objects 
separately to each; such as their na- 
tive country—the ocean—the ship that 
brought them here—America—London— 
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their protector, &c. In these cases it is 
impossible that the same trains of thought, 
excited in their separate minds, would be 
precisely the same, and the comparison, be- 
ing made in numerous cases, may show the 
characteristic difference of their minds. 
In like manner, their answers to questiois 
exercising their reasoning faculties, and 
their powers of generalizing, may be com- 
pared in the same way, as weil as their 
proueness to resentment, gratitude, }¢ alousy, 
aud other emotions. 
sary to add that, in these experiments, the 
questions put to each, as well as the an- 


It is scarcely neces- 


swers given by each, should be without the 
knowledge of the other; and that as each 


would be liable te the peculiar influence | 


of some bodily feeling—some sensible ob- 
ject—or some train of thought—-when giving 


his answers, the experiment should be re- | 


1 


erent times, st 


d at dif 


peated frequently a 
as to make these disturbing fore 
cent in the eeneral av 

These brothers ation 
ter occasion of civi 
diction to the Phreno! y} 
for after making an accurate compari 
their mental po-ver 

} 


the way proposed, it 1, 


! ‘ ° 
- seen Wilectici 
in those qualities in which they agree, they 
both have the appropriate protuberances, 


} 


to the same extent; and in those ia which | 


they differ, whether they have correspon- 
dent differences in the outward form of 
their heads. The common resource of 


Gall and his followers, where the exterior | 


of a skull does not respond, on their prin- | 


ciples, to the qualities its owner is known 
to possess, is, that the natural propensity 
has had extraordinary developement by 
education, (where tie quality exists, and 
its outward sign, the proteberance, is want- 
ing,) or has not been sufficiently developed, 
where the protuberance exists, and the 
quality is wanting. But that resource 
will not avail therm in this case, where “the 


developements,” made by education and | 


circumstances, have been precisely the same 
with the two individuals compared. Should, 
therefore, these boys be found to have simi- 
lar propensities and dispositions with difie- 
rent phrenological indications, or differe- 


rent propensities with the same outward | 


signs, the result will go far to overturn 
the ingenious fabric which science, real 
or pretended, has built up on a small basis 
of facts. 


| 1 
; OWN sake. 


propeusities, i | 
pro} 


; roact OF al 





The affectionate disposition which these 
brothers shew towards one another, and 
their amiable deportment generally, are 
what might have been inferred a ‘priori 
from the principles of sound theory, ac- 
cording to which, every faculty, passion, or 
propensity, whether it be regarded as the 
eflect of original organization or of subse- 


que nt circumstances, ncquires streneth 
xercise. 7 

i‘he consciousness that these boys must 
have had, from the moment they could per- 
ceive any thing, that their natural coinfort 
depended on a mutual spirit of accommo- 
dation, and ithe constant habit of conferring 
and receiving kindness, have kept their 
syinpathetic and benevolent feelings in con- 
tinual play, almost every hour of their 
lives. And should their acts of self denial 


and of kindness to each other be referred 


| to loveof sclf, in the first instance, yet after 


frequent repetition, what was regarded as a 
means js afterwards sought as an end, and 
each seeks the comfort of the other for its 
Besides, the habit of mutual 
accommodation would receive a new im- 
pulse from the subsequent conviction that 
no serious injury could happen to one 
without afiecting the other, and that their 

:fety and well being were inseparably link- 

itozet! This state of things would na- 


itogetne! 
| em obliging, docile and 


tur I render tl 
complying to all, and as to each other, make 


| tiem exhibit, probably, the most perfect 


f ‘tion and friendship which 
the world has ever seen, between persons 
of the same sex. ‘ 

The future history of these twins will 
continue to be one of great interest ; 
and we confess that we regard it with 
solicitude as well as curiosity. In case 
of the sickness of one, or of both, the 
effects would be most inconvenient and 
distressing. It remains too to be seen 
whether that consentaneousness of mind, 
cemented as it is by habit, may continue to 
exist in manhood, and whether new wants 
and new passions which time may develope, 
may not be too strong for the sympathy 
which has hitherto given them, as it were, 
one mind and one soul. It is the opinion 
of an eminent surgeon in London, (Sir Ast- 
ley Cooper,) that though these boys have 
all their vital functions distinct, it would 
be hazardous to separate them, on account 
of the shock that would be given to the 


nervous system. This seems probable 











enough, as it respects their minds alone, 
if the separation were by death, or other- 
wise involuntary, but it might, we pre- 
sume, make a great difference, if the sepa- 
ration should be made in pursuance of 
their own vehement desire. We cannot 
but hope that, before their union is dis- 
solved in any manner, they will fall into 
hands at once competent and willing to 
give to their immaterial nature that inves- 
tigation which the interests of mental sci- 
ence seem to require and invite. Q. 








AMERICANISMS. 








“ Words are the people's but there is a choice 
of them to be made.’ 
Bren Joxsox's Discoveries. 





REPUTED AMERICANISMS, 
(Continued from page 499.) 





Mad. “ Angry, vexed.” This is an 
old English meaning of the word, but is 
now nearly, if not wholly, obsolete 
amongst good writers. It is so used in 
holy writ. At present it is often heard 
in England colloquially, particularly in the 
Provinces. The old English Verb “ to 
mad” to make furious, to erfrage is also 
heard in many parts of this country : but 
is not, so far as we know, in use in any 
part of England. In Ireland “ mad,” in 
the first sense, is universally prevalent. 

Mought. for might. This antient 
preterite, often heard with us, is common 
in mahy of the English counties. It is 
excellent old English, although obsolete. 
Our word “ may” was once mowe—a 
good Saxon radicle, constantly employed 
by Chaucer,—and from mowe came the 
preterite mought : 

“ Yet mould with death then chastise, though he 
mought.—F airFax. 

Perk. “Lively, brisk.” This old 
English word, now obsolete amongst 
writers and very restricted in its use in the 
Provinces, is said to be used in the interi- 
or of New England, but commonly pro- 
nounced as peark (the ea as in pear. ) 
In the southern states the connate word 
pert is employed in the same sense, pro- 
nounced as peart (the e as in be.) There 
Is the most important difference between 
the phrases, “a pert child” and “a 
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peeart child.” The former expressing 
“‘sauciness, petulance,” the latter “life 
and animation.” 

Poke. ‘A bag.” On this word 
Mr. Pickering remarks, that in England, 
he presumes, it is never used, except in 
the old proverb, which is familiar to every 
body in both countries. He is mistaken. 
There is not a more common provincial- 
ism in the northern counties of England. 

‘“‘ She suddenly unties the poke 

Which out of it sent such a smoke.” 

Drayton. 

Poked, in Yorkshire, in rural econo- 
my, signifies ‘* consumptive”—-sheep, sub- 
ject to this disease, having generally a 
poke or bag under the jaw. 

Polk, in the same sense, is old Scot- 
tish. 

Poorly. “ Indifferent in health.” 
This word is used colloquially more or 
less over all England: very poorly is 
likewise employed for very unwell. 
Pegge has given it as a northern pro- 
vincialism. It is by no means confined to 
that region. 

Profanity. “ Profaneness.” This word 
in common use in this country is not 
English,—so far as regards the written 
tongue. It is at times used colloquially. 
It is not, however, of American formation : 
but has been often employed by Scottish 
writers. 

To Purchase. We hear this word 
employed technically by mechanics both 
in this country and in England, in the 
sense of “afirm hold.” As “ get a good 
purchase”—* get a good hold.”—We 
have even known the splitting of a pump 
ascribed to the “ sun’s having had such a 
purchase upon it.” It is an extension of 
the old English meaning of the word, 
still in use, which means “ Obtained at 
any expence as of labour or danger.” 

To Quackle. ‘“'To almost choke or 
suffocate.” This is another importation 
from the the east of England—Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex &c. It is not known in 
other parts. Chaucer uses the word 
“ Quack” for an inarticulate noise, occa- 
sioned by obstruction in the throat. 





Quarrel. “A pane of glass.” This 
was probably, at one period, a good 
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word. It was snails cndhoped for 


the instrument with which a square or 
It is from the 


pane of glass is cut. 


French carre or quarre, square 


Was at one time applied to aa arrow with 


a square head. 


‘Twang'd the string, out flew the guarré 
long—F'airrax. 

In the same sense in which it is em- 

ployed in New England it is in use in 


the West of England. 


Rafiy. * Rancid, damp, musty.” 
Another word imported from the east of 
England. 

Realize. On this word Mr. Picker- 


ing has the following comment. 
‘The clergy of New England (saysa 
fined employ this word, when a thing 


is spoken of as made certain or substan- | 


tial: a sense not frequent among tlie 
modern English. A learned clerical 
friend has reminded me that it is used in 
this manner by Alison, the well known 
Scottish author.” The word is u: 
in England in this very sense, and has 
been, so as far we know, ever 
introduction from the French. 

Reckon. ‘T'o suppose, to conjecture 
to conclude.” See guess. Used in the 
above senses in the North of England. 
“1 reckon he'll come.” “I reckon | 
shall.”—/( Brocket and Grose. ) 

To Rile or Roil “To render turbid. 
to vex.” This term which is much in 
use in New England, is equally common 
in the northern counties of England. 

Turbid.” 
Common in New England as 
applied to the steps of a ladder. Pick- 
ering has the following remark. 
mentions it as a provincial word of the 
North of England : and Ash also gives it 
as **a local word.” The 
rounds of common chairs are also 
garly called Rungs. 


iversal 


since its 


2 
Roily. 


Rungs. 


braces or 
vul- 
This has generally 


been considered as a mere corruption of | 


rounds: and people of education use 


only this latter word.” 

This is but sorry ety mology. 
> had extended their 
researches in the proper direction they 


: peopie ol educt ition’ 


and | 


* Grose | 


If the | 





ERARY MU SEU M, AND 


— - = poe —= 
Goth,’ caida siaueed to “seam been 
hrung, “a rod or staff,” 
‘obtained the Islandic 
neh varangues the 


pronounced 
‘whence were 
Raung, aud the Fri 
ribs of a ship. 

The word in the antient as well as 
| modern Scottish has various si git fic ations. 


Ji means. 1. any lo daily of wood, but 


most commonly a coarse, heavy staff; 
| ° oot . 
| as In wa Scoteh prove rb. “Pil take a 
lag tee 
rung and rizle your riggiug with it.” 2, 


It is Bee metaphorically, in relation to 
the influence of poverty. 

Anas ft 

Aft hae I 


ir poortish, girnin earline ' 
borne her wickit snarlin, 
An felt her rung, 
Rev J Nu ol. 
) 


3. it is 
wheel with spokes is called a rungwheel, 


used for a spoke: and a 


in contradistinction to one with cogs, ora 
cogwheel. (./amieson) In most of the 
Scottish senses and particularly in the 
one in which it is met with in New Eng- 
land, itis universal in the northern coun- 
England. 

“To sink or —_ This, 
,» Was at one 


ties of 
ma 

: r 

sO Sus 

pe rha ips a corruption of swag 

time in use,"but is now hae te, except 

in the eastern counties of England, whence 





it has been probably imported. 

See for saw. New Englond. 
Mr. Pickering has admitted this word, 
but it is a pure vulgarism to be met with 
almost every where. ' 

See’d for saw, and for seen, is likewise 
a common corruption arising from the 
to make all irregular verbs 


propensity 
regular. 
Shote. “A young hog.” We no- 
ticed this word before. We may add 
- it has been imported also from the 
ist of Encland, whence we have derived 


so > many provine ialisms. 

To slam. “To sont viole tly” —as 

m’d-to . e door. 

This word is; we think, very ge nerally 
accepted in this sense in England. It 

rf is stated to be provincial in the north, and 

Brockett has admitted it into his glossary 5 

but it is common over all the country, and 

| might be employed in composition with 


‘he slam 


would have found that runes is a ve ry propriety. 


antient word. The term is in the Mavs. 
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To slat. To throw down with vio- 
lence, to dash against.” ‘This has been 
received from the northern counties of 
England :—It is a corruption from slatter 


which also is in constant use there. 
Slice. “A fire shovel”—New Ene- 

land. This is a MVest-of-Englandism— 

although it is not contained in the glossa- 
of Mr. Jennings. Peege has it in his 


“ Supplement to Grose,” and refe 





rs it to 


Bristol. 
Wi. 





CONTEMPORARY FAME. 


quan nNuUncia re ré : 
Vir. 
Now bent on wieked fictions, and now the mes- 


senver of truth 


Tam fiett pra pique tenar, 


It must be that if we are 
likely to mistake the characters of th 

individuals whom we know only through 
also apt to 


confessed 


» 


the medium of history, we are 
misapprehend those » of our 
ries. The want “of suflicient 
wherewith to form our 
leads us in one case, and too much feel- | 
ing in the other. Partiality or 
have so strong a bias in our estimate of 
in the times with 


well doubted 


contempora- 
materials 


judgments mis- | 
dislike | 


those who live same 
yurselves, that it may be 


whether we are not led into greater er- 


rors by prejudice than by ingnorance. 

No man who was cons picuous in his | 
own times was ever without his friends 
and flatterers, his pallor and revilers; 
and while the first will exaggerate his 
virtues and palliate his faults, the latter 
will do just the reverse ; and thus, by op- 
posite means, they both seriously concur 
result of hiding the truth 
from the world. It may be thought per- 
haps that these opposing misrepresenta- 


in the same 


tions counterbalance each other, and that 
public opinion, aware of such prevalent 
influences, commonly takes the middle 
ground between flattery and malienity, 
and thus probably arrives at the truth. 
In some cases, no doubt, this really hap- 
pens, but in many others these contrary 
and irreconcilable accounts have no other 
effect than to confound our ideas of the 
character intended to be exhibited. and 





| bitua 
! 


Raves 


» SCIENC msieds ke. 
to make us _adopt in the mass one rep- 
resentation and reject the other; or ren- 
der us sceptical of the whole testimony 
which so requires 1s to credit the exist- 
ence of unassociable qualities and incon- 
sistent facts. 

It is said that Lavater was once pre- 
sented with a fictitious profile containing 
person, the nose of 
a third, for 


the forehead of one 


another, and the meuth of 


| the purpose of passing a judgment on the 


character of the supposed original, and 
that the physiognomist immediately per- 
ceived the incongruity and detected the 
But the moral eye cannot boast 
of the same discrimination. 
He who is prudent at one time may be 


fraud. 


power Ol 


| indiscreet at another; theman whois ha- 


lly niggardly or selfish, may have 
been sometimes compassionate and ge- 
; and no one Js, at all times, and 
in all situations, the same. Besides, a 
character may be drawn with qualities 
which were never yet found united. 
It may be exhibited as tremblingly alive 
to the emotions of gratitude, but insensible 
to those of resentment ; with a lively sensi- 
bility to pleasure, but none at all to pri- 
vation or pain, and the unnatural and 
impossible alliance will not, by the gene- 

rality of mankind, be pe reeived. 

The impressions produced by a hand- 
some person, a craceful or dignified air, 
by a cheerful temper, or insinuating ad- 
dress, are alw: ys mingled with the opi- 
nions wé form of the moral or intellectual 
qualities of our acquaintance ; and, by a 
natural association, the pleasure occasion- 
ed by their personal accomplishments 


ne rous 


enhances our estimate of their talents and 
virtues. Where, on the contrary, the 
manners or person displease us, an addi- 
tional portion of merit is commonly re- 
quired to produce equal effect. Peculi- 
arities of manner are also apt to de- 
ceive ; gravity, for example, as implying 
extraordinary depth of thought; singu- 
larity as implying originality and inde- 
mind; and vehemence, as 
implying a thorough conviction of the 
truth and importance of what it advan- 


} ¢ 
penaence ot 


ccs. 
The adventitious circumstances of rank 


ee. ee ee 


eae 


5 erase 
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or fortune produce a similiar deception. 
Who does not recollect some time of his 
early life, when, in the weakness of his 
reason and the liveliness of his feelings, 
he has perceived sense and wit only be- 
cause he saw manifestations of wealth or 
power? And in this respect a large part 
of mankind are children all their lives. 
Such circumstances as these influence 
contemporaries in their estimate of intel- 
lectual excellence or moral wealth ; they 
transmit their opinions to posterity, and 
error, thus obtaining a general currency, 
is finally consecrated by time. 

The comparative rank, which Dr. 
Johnson and Goldsmith held in the esti- 
mation of their contemporaries, seems to 
afford a striking illustration of such de- 
ceptive influences. ‘These eminent men, 
it is known, not only lived at the same 
period and in the same city, but were 
associates in the same circle. The supe- 
rior readiness of Johnson in conversation, 
with his authoritive and dogmatical man- 
ner, impressed their mutual friends with 
the belief that he was greatly the other’s 
superior in intellect, which opinion re- 
ceived confirmation from the yielding, 
and often submissive behaviour of Gold- 
smith hiinself. And yet if we are to 
judge of them by what would seem to 
be the surest test of the merit of authors 
—their respective productions, Gold- 
smith possessed a higher order of genius 
than Johnson. 
the “ Traveller” and the “ Deserted Vil- 


lage” must rank far above the imftator of 


Juvenal. There are few, I presume, 
who would not rather have written the 
Vicar of Wakefield than Rasselas, or 
even the Livesof the Poets. The “* Good 
Natured Man” and “ She Stoops to Con- 
quer” every body has read or seen act- 
ed, and may see or hear again with 
undiminished pleasure, while the merits 
of “ Irene” most people have yet to learn. 
In one single species of composition, es- 
says on life and manners, Johnson has 
the advantage, and yet the “ Ram- 
bler,” though superior to the “ Citizen of 
the World,” is not so much superior, as it 
is different; the latter exhibiting more 
mvention, and treating the lighter follies 


As a poet, the author of 
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of mankind with more ease and nature, 
and consequently with greater effect. 

If this paraliel be just, it follows that 
posterity must reverse the sentence 
which was prondunced on the relative 
merit of these individuals by their con- 
temporaries, and unhesitatingly _ place 
Goldsmith highest in the scale of intellec- 
tual merit. 

But the false estimates of contempo- 
raries are not always so easily detected. 
Where the merit of an individual con- 
sists chiefly in action, there is no 
touchstone by which after times can 
try the justness of public opinion. 
Statesmen, generals, and 1 may add, 
those orators whose effusions have had 
no other depositary than the unfaithful 
ear, must be regarded by posterity ac- 
cording to the representations given of 
them by those who drew from the life ; 
and whose pictures are always more or 
less influenced by the false colourings 
that have been mentioned. The attempt 
therefore of Horace Walpole to shew 
that Richard the Third had not either the 
deformities of person or of mind which 
have been generally ascribed to him, was 
not so absurd as it may at first appear ; 
and a more dispassionate age than the 
present may possibly prove that Robespi- 
ere was less ferocious and unprincipled— 
less callous to human suffering than ,we 
now believe him to be. 

It does indeed happen with a few in- 
dividuals that their words and actions, by 
reason of their extraordinary celebrity, are 
so narrowly watched and so minutely re- 
ported, that a mass of evidence is furnish- 
ed from which the public may form a cor- 
rect judgment of their characters. But 
this correct judgment can be formed or- 
ly by posterity, when the feelings of ad- 
miration or disgust, of favor or ill will 
that they excited during their lives, have 
ceased to exist. In this way the charac- 
ter of General Washington may be now 
justly appreciated, as may at no distant 
period that of Napoleon, whom even the 
English tories* already begin to admit to 


*See Blackwood's Magazine for June 1829. 
Page 795 
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be the greatest man of his aze. But as 
to those who have been less conspicuous, 
if they should ~ be .hidden irom the 
view of posterity by the shades of oblivi- 
on, they must expect to appear in those 
false hues with which both the good and 
the evil passions of men never fail to ex- 
hibit their contemporaries. 


OMICRON. 
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(Con d from page O17.) 
Quel u rsite d’herb jail 3 ' ayt, tout 
s‘enuelope nom de salade De mesme 
on des noms, ie men vay taire 





sous la cor 
iev yne galimatree de diuers articles 
Essaits de Montataene Liv. i. Chay. 46 





AL TITLES. 


ECCLESTASTI 

Avain, if we look to the titles of the 
ecclesiastical establishment, etyniology 
points ont to us their almost exclusively 

Romanie origin, tndicating, if we had no 

other evidence, the early supremacy of 

the Roman Catholie Church. The br- 


are orl 


1 the 


m the Greek but 


Hy ~ehhsoh 
<6 rch 7srop ec. &. 


ally { reached 


Teutonic 


p : ee ' 
nations wnmedrately trom the 
| 

the 
will testify—Eng 


Bis 


‘noe ‘ 
simuarity jC- 


Latin Episcopu — 
/ 

them 

Biscop— Be lo, 


) 

! 
>: 

tween >! ishop, 


Dan. 


‘hop.— Ihe 


dean, from the Lat ‘anus, a word in- 
troduced into the church from thecamp, 
but reaching us, probably, unmediately 


from 1 The prebend, 


from the 


as se 
Krench doyen. 


barbarous Latin pre henda—a 


kind of allowance of food and other *ne- 
cessaries afforded to the clergy. "The par 
son—persona—the person by whom the 


church is represented. ‘The riear “ quasi 


vice fungente rectorum” and the curate, 
6 qui 1 curam animarum habet”?—the 
priest, originally from the Greek, Toes- 


2uTep9g, A senior or senator, Lat. pre sbyte r; 
Fy. prebstre, prestre, pretre—and lastly, 
the se rton or sacristan. 
Military titles. Thes 
from the French, whence our knowledg 
of Stratery has been obtained, as to re- 
= no comment—those of General, 
Col., Major, Captain, Lieutenant, En- 


Private &c. 


e are soc lear! ly 


$2 ion, Sergec nt, Corporal, 
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all the | 





ry cou 


find, 
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having been taken from that language 
without much alteration. ‘ 
Naval titles. Vhe e tymology of na- 
val titles is not so evident. Our knowle dge 
of maritime affairs has been borrowed 


from various nations and conse quently 


the appellations are as various in their 
origin. Admiral has been a stumbling 


block to philologists—some_ believing it 
Arabic, from al—article, and Emir 
a lord or prince, others that it is Belgie 


to be 


from .4en—meer—al “ on the whole sea”? 
1 . 1 - } h lat + i an a . aithiaum 1 
(Minsheu) ; and the latter idea is certainly 
as prob: ible as the former. Most of the in- 
ferior tiles down to the Boatswain are 


clearly French, as Captain, Lieutenant 
.--the Boatswain is Danish, and means 
rally a boat-boy and corswain—the 
k-boat-boy. . 
wal tith 


In the daw, again, al- 
of the terms clearly of 
origin, the are which 
tiie most reckless etymo- 


for ii 


iInost 


are 
re some 
set at defiance 


ist. Who, 


stance, would devine 


the meaning or intention of the Court of 
| ? . H 
| drches unt ss he were previously told, 
that this chief and most antient consisto- 


rt from the church 
ondon, commonly called St. Mary-le- 
‘ Ircubus,) where 
: formerly held ; the build- 
¢ been named bow church 


1 
was so named 
bow or Bow church (dé 
the court wa 


é itself havin 


| from the steeple, which is raised by pil- 





} jars, built archwise, like so many bent 
hows. Evcheauver, we had from the 
Normans, but whence it originated we 


supposes from the 
Schatz, weasure, but this too 
‘amden asserts that it took its 
table at which 
party coloured or 
es no authority. Of 
although it 


know not—Skinner 
Germ. 


remote. ( 


1S 


name from the cloth of the 
the 
chequered, but 


we know lit 


heat 
sate being 
1 
! 


judees 


je ly 


1 
| 


CXCISE tle more, 
may be from the Belg. acciisse, tribute, 
and we know that many Belgians came 


1e time ofthe e ;—butour 





over it mquest 

object is not to enter, at this time into 
the etymological history of offices ; 
space will only admit of a few remarks 


on tiles and denominations. 
The etymology of chancellor is not 


. i} 1 ev 
crear, née is cons ler to Neve veen sa 


’ 
€Q 
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called because he sate intra cancellos, in 
an inclosed or separated place or chan- 
cel, encompassed with bars to defend 
the judges &Xc. from the press of the 
public. Whatever, may have been its de- 
rivation we certainly bad it from the 
Normans. ‘The same may be said of 
the Judges—puisne and others—as well 
as of the lawyer and Counsellor, whilst 
the barraster or barrister is a creation of 
more modern date, from the word bar 
in its legal acceptation, and we know not 
what else. The attorney is equally Gal- 
lic—from the words attour or adtour 
in the place of another—as well as the 
notary, protonothary &c. 

Jury claims also a Norman parentage, 
although the trial by jury, in some modi- 
fication, was in existence long before the 
time of William the Conqueror. Sub- 
mitting a case to the decission of impar- 
tial men is an expedient, which would 
early suggest itself, and trial by jury was 
certainly used by the Anglo Saxons.* 
This is one of the cases, consequently, 
where the duty was continued but tne 
name changed. The bailiff is Norman, 
from the old French bail, a keeper or 
guardian and hence the etymology of 
the dail for a violator of the peace—-the 
gailor is Norman, though originally from 
an old Keltic word geol, a prison, whilst 
the coroner, a title of antient date is from 
the Latin, but when the appellation was 
introduced, i.e. whether before or after 
the conquest we know not; he is evi- 
dently so called from being chiefly en- 
gaged with pleas of the crown or those 
in which the commonwealth is more im- 
mediately concerned. Tipstaff and 
other appellations of the same kind have 
arisen from some of the paraphernalia of 
office : the tipstaffis an officer appointed 
to attend upon the judges with a kind 
of rod or staff tipped with silver. 

Medical titles. The profession of me- 
dicine furnishes us with but few elucida- 
tions of our subject. ‘The term physician 
is comparatively of recent date having 


* 


Turner's history of the Anglo Saxons. Vol. 
iz 
a 511 
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been first applied to the professors of 
the healing art about the time of Charle- 
maign, and having been so appropriated 
because medicine consists especially in 
the contemplation of nature. From the 
French the appellation was received in- 
to the English language, yet it is singular 
that although it was used in France as 
lately as the time of Rabelais, Chartier 
and others* it is now obsolete ; and the 
word medecin has usurped its place. 

The surgeon, too, though originally 
Greek, probably reached us along with 
the improved art from France. Leach 
is the Old English term for the practi- 
tioner of medicine. 

In the origin of trades, etymology, 
again, throws light on history. ‘The car- 
penter, cordwainer, currier, cutler, dra- 
per, druggist, farrier, founder, furrier, 
joiner, plasterer, mercer, plumber, poulte- 
rer, vintner are unquestionably French. 
The haberdasher has been a subject of 
etymological strife, but it ought to be con- 
sidered as undecided as ever. 

Pegge thinks it may be—Fevre d’cier 
—needle maker, but this is a distinct 
calling, Minsheu fancifully esteems it to 
be from the Teut. “ habt thr das ??— 
Have you that?—a frequent question 
from purchasers or from the Frencih— 
“ avoir acheter.” Butcher, too, has been 
considered, by some to be derived from 
the French bouche, as he is the caterer 
forthat orgain ; but its etymology 1s un- 
uncertain. The Saxons, being herds- 
men, it is not improbable that they 
were butchers also, and delivered the 
meat into the hands oftheir Norman con- 
querors. Certain itis, that the names of 
the animals, when living, are Saxon, 
whilst, when dead, they are Norman; 
e.g. ox, cow, bull, sheep, calf &c. are 
Saxon—beel!, mutton, veal &c. are Nor- 
man, though, in the time of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and still, in many parts of 
this continent, we find beef, mutton, and 
veal applied to the living animals. 

In the time of the Anglo Saxons the 
trades and arts were few: foreign com- 


* “ Les physiciens m’ ont tue 
‘ De ces brouillis qu'ils m’ ont fait borre. 











merce was inconsiderable ; luxury was 
uncommon, and people were contented 
with what the earth produced. Trades- 
men were, consequently, but little need- 
ed and are spoken of as poor and humble 
inen, and mostly in a servile state. The 
clergy, the rich and the great, had domes- 
tic servants, who were qualified to supply 
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them with those articles of trade and | 


manufacture, which were in common use. 
Hence, in monasteries, were smiths, car- 
penters, millers, architects, agriculturists, 


fishermen W&c., and Bede describes a 
monk as well skilled in simith-cratt.* 


The smith—ZJsernsmith—was one of their 
most important trades, as being required 
in agriculture. "They had also the Gold- 
smith and the Seolfersmith or silversmith 
and the Arssmith or coppersmith. The 
salter, baker, cook, dyer, pewterer, sad- 


dler, weaver, wheelright, scavenger &c., | 


were distinct callings, and although the 
carpenter is French, the Anglo Saxons 
had the T'reow-wyrhta—the tree or wood 


wright, who is said to have made various | 


The 


also iO 


vessels and houses and_ ships. 

shoemaker (Sceowyrhta) seems 

have had a comprehensive trade and to 

have carried on very distinct businesses. 
; Xy. 


See Museum p 55 





CAOUTCHOUC BALLOONS. 





Messrs. Epitors, 


I heard with pleasure of the successful | 


experiments of Dr. Mitchell of Philadel- 
phia in making bladders of the caoutchouc, 
or India rubber, so light that when inflated 
with hydrogen, they became real balloons ; 
and having seen in the newspapers that 
one of these pretty playthings of science, 
sent up from Philadelphia, had been seen 
soon afterwards on a tree near Baltimore, 
it occurred fo me that they may possibly 
be made subservient to inquiries in meteo- 
rology. I would therefore ask whether 
they may not be used to measure the ve- 
locity of the wind in a hurricane ; to shew 
the force and direction of the regular cur- 
rents of the atmosphere, as in the trade 
winds, the monsoons &c. and to assist in 
determining the problem, whether the west 
wind is more prevalent than the east in 
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temperate latitudes, and if so, to what ex- 
tent ? 

As these balloons would be buoyant ac- 
cording to their size, supposing the thick- 
ness of the gum to be the same, they may 
be made to ascend to different heights, and 
perhaps may aflord data to compare the 
higher with the lower currents of the at- 
mnosphere. ‘These ingniries are suggested 
merely by way of example; and there may 
be many other ways in which such cheap 
little aerial messengers may contribute to 
throw light on a branch of science where 
light is greatly wanted. It is true, that a 
large proportion of these balloons may 
never be heard of after they are sent off, 
even although they shou!d meet with no 
accident, but the trouble and expense of 
sending off several at once would not be 
considerable. 

The advantage of these balloons is, that 
in a greater degree than any other hitherto 
used, they unite lightness with strength, and 
thus they can be made smaller and cheap- 
er than any other. In this age of discove- 
ry and improvement, when the achieve- 
ments of one age exceed even the imagi- 
nations of that which preceded it, we should 
regard no new fact, or new application of 
a fact, as unimportant It is therefore that 
these hints are thrown out for considera- 
tion by one who, in physical science, is 
but 

AN AMATEUR. 








CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 525.) 

After Mr. Randolph had concluded his 
speech, (on Saturday Nov. 14,) the ques- 
tion was taken on Judge Green’s amend- 
ment to the report of the committee, and 
decided in the negative by a single vote— 
forty-eight to forty-seven. On which Mr. 
Scott meved another amendment the object 
of which was to base representation in the 
House of Delegates on white population, 
and in the Senate on taxation, after which 
the committee rose, and the Convention 
adjourned. 

Monday Nov. 16. Mr. Scott having 
withdrawn his amendment, Mr. Leigh of- 
ferred one, by which representation in the 
House of Delegates should be based on the 


federal number, which he said he offered 


because it had been objected that the mix 
ed basis proposed by Judge Green, enabled” 
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the east to keep the power of the state al- 
ways in their own hands, by subjecting 
themselves to the chief burden of taxa- 
tion; and that this objection might have 
induced some members to vote against the 
mixed basis. The federal number too he 
said was recommended to his mind by the 
facility and certainty with which it can be 
carried into practice. 

Mr. Nicholas said he could not conceive 
“a more awful state of any country” than 
that it should be about to change its fun- 
damental law by a majority of one or two 
votes. So meagre a majority, he said, 
made up too in part of members east of 
the Blue Ridge, shews the sense of the coun- 
try on the question. He earnestly depre- 
cated so radical a change, when half the 
country pronounced it to be unwise. 

He said he had been opposed to the call 
of a convention, not because he thought the 
present constitution theoretically perfect.but 
because he thought it practically good. He 
asked what had become of the governments 
established by Lycurgus and Solon and of 
all the ancient republics. “’They have dis- 
appeared, and have been succeeded by the 
most frightful despotism.” He was not 
however opposed to reform, where practi- 
cal evil was clearly proved to exist. He said 
he had been an officer of the government 
for twenty years, during which time he 
solemnly averred he knew no instance of 
oppression or injury caused by the govern- 
ment. 

He said he had always been in favor of the 
federal number; that it had been first adopt- 
ed because it was the proper basis of repre- 
sentation, and not as a compromise. ‘Tlie 
mixed basis, he said, must always be fluc- 
tuating in its character, and inconvenient 
in practice; while the other is easily as- 
certained, and is fixed. Besides, as it ope- 
rates uniformly, it will give the west the 
ascendancy when the slave population 
beyond the mountain has increased, ac- 
cording to its alleged tendency. 

He remarked that he had no desire for 
any change that would prove unpalatable 
to the people. He wished to concilitate ; 
and would wish Virginia to remain united, 
but that there were some things better 
than union. Oppression was worse than 
division. He was however in favor of 
compromise, if the east could have effectu- 








al security ; and he reserved to himself the 
Fight of seeing the whole security offered, 








before he gave his vote in favor of any sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Monroe then addressed the commit- 
tee. After referring to his age, his reluc- 
tance to come to the Convention, and his 
disposition to look to the interests of the 
whole commonwealth, he said that he 
thought it would be wise to base represen- 
tation on the white population, in the 
House of Delegates, and “to place a check” 
on that house in the senate. The first he 
considered to correspond with the present 
constitution and the Bill of Rights, which 
he warmly eulogised. In organizing the 
senate he would vote for the “ mixed ba- 
sis,” but he preferred the “ federal num- 
ber” for several reasons. 

One of these measures, he said, (the 
white basis in the House of Delegates) 
would “tranquillize the people,’ and he 
hoped its friends would assent to the other, 

some compound basis in the senate. 
He asked for what other objects men en- 
tered into society, except for the protec- 
tion of life, liberty and property ? In the 
civilized state, * man presses on man—so- 
ciety on society. and each individual must 
have something of his own or le starves.” 
Property must be protected, and_ that pro- 
tection, he said, was not incompatible with 
the adoption of the white basis in one 
house. 

He was in favor of extending the right 
of sufirage. Jt would convey * tranquillity 
into the body ofthe community.” He said 
our situation was very different from that 
of the ancient republics, where the people 
originated nothing : whilst here they have 
the government in their hands, and the 
property of the country rests on them alone, 
and the highest oflicers of the state are all 
their servants. 

Mr. ‘l'azewell said that according to all 
his experience no good could result from 
the discussion of mere general propositions, 
with a view to agree on a basis, for some 
unknown practical scheme. For such 
schemes must at last be brought to the 
test of utility; and then if they should be 
thought impracticable, they would be re- 
jected though in accordance with the 


agreed basis; he therefore had not intend- 
ed to engage in the present discussion, 
until the subject should have received some 
more definite form, but as it had proceed- 
ed so far, it might now save time to pro- 
ceed with it a little farther. 
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representation for Virginia, he said, we 
may aptly inquire what is the present ba- 
sis. When the excellence of the present 
Constitution has been admitted by all, we 
ought carefully to examine its fundamen- 
tal principles before we seek to” change it. 
He said the basis of representation was es- 
tablished two hundred years ago. “ Rep- 
resentation itself had undergone many 
changes,” but its foundation had remained 
the same. He then gave a history of the 
House of Burgesses from 1620, shewing 
that the members were first elected by the 
different settlements in the colony, which 
were separated from each other by wide 
water courses, or thick forests ; and having 
a separate, aS well as a common interest. 
The basis of representation was then the 
interests of the different plantations, each 
peculiar interest being represented whether 
it concerned many persons or a few, or 
“involved much or little wealth.” That 
when the settlements became united, though 
each plantation was no longer represented, 
the principle of representing separate in- 
tereSts was still preserved—the first eight 
shires or counties being very different in 
numbers and taxable property. ‘l’o this 
principle is to be traced the creation of new 
counties; and likewise the representation 
allowed to James Town, Norfolk, Wil- 
liamsburg, and the college of William and 
Mary, which could have been entitled to 
it upor uo Luther principle. 

he said that when the present constitu- 
tion was formed, the convention continued 
the representation as they found it, except 
in the case of James Town, and William 
and Mary college, thesreasons in their fa- 
vor no longer existing, and the new legis- 
lature had the same right of dividing coun- 
ties and creating new corporations, when- 
ever the general, or a peculiar interest, re- 
quired it. This basis was just at that time 
and would have continued so, but for the 
provision that each county should send two 
representatives—it not being foreseen that 
an existing county or corporation may 
cease to have a peculiar interest. The 
consequence of this provision is, that the 
legislature cannot remedy the gross ine- 
quality of the counties, without the still 
greater mischief of making the legislative 
body too numerous. And this inequality 
of counties he considered the principal grie- 
vance complained of, not that one part of 


To determine what is a proper basis of 
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the state has more weight than another, 
and that this was the evil they were sent 
here to remedy. 

Ife regarded this as no diflicult task. 
A mere provision that the legislature may 
unite any of the electoral districts, “in 
which no peculiar interest is believed to ex- 
ist,” to other contiguous districts, would 
be sufficient. He said that instead of this, 
to make a labula rasa of the common- 
wealth, and te make new divisions, with- 
out regard to any thing but numbers, he 
believed had never been thought of before 
this Convention met. He said he would 
unite in consolidating small counties, and 
dividing large ones; but he could never 
regard numbers exclusively, or property 
or any thing else, exclusively. He then ci- 
ted the case of the eastern shore of Vir- 
ginia as an illustration. It is peculiarly 
exposed to danger in war, and can have no 
hope of aid from other quarters. It had 
always defended itself by its own means. 
They had also peculiar pursuits, habits Kc. 
and he asked whether any wise statesman, 
with afull knowledge of their circumstances, 
would allow no representative to such a so- 
ciety, merely because their numbers or 
wealth did not reach that precise standard 
he had fixed. 

Ie next referred to the county of War- 
wick, containing but about six hundred in- 
habitants, and said that supposing that the 
river which runs through it, precipitated it- 
self over such a cataract as that of Niagara, 
that circumstance might be sufficient to 
convert its inhabitants into a body of man- 
ufacturers; and that their interests would 
require a separate representation. He 
thought therefore that “in the allotment of 
representation,” regard should be had, ra- 
ther to the interests and convenience of the 
people, than to their actual numbers, wealth 
or territory.” He then insisted on the in- 
consistency of those who maintained that 
no other basis than one of numbers was 
according to republican principles, and yet 
admitted that the present government of 
Virginia is the best the world has ever seen. 
He said too, that gentlemen after asserting, 
that according to an eternal rule of right 
the majority must govern, exclude seven 
eights from that majority. They exclude 
all but free white persons, and thus “ make 
the rules of reason and justice depend,”’ 
upon the accidental colour of the skin. 
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And, he asked to what standard we were to 
refer to determine who were white, whe- 
ther it would include the Chinese, the na- 
tives of the Greek Islands, the Moors &c. 

While he readily admitted that people 
of colour, whether bond or free, should not 
possess political power, he could not see 
why only the free white population should 
be regarded in determining the basis of 
such power. Domestic slaves, he said, 
may be excluded, on the ground of their 
being merely property, but he saw no reason 
why the unmixed descendant of a Kong 
merchant or a native of Mexico, migrating 
hither, should not be counted as well as 
women, minors and aliens from Europe. 

He said that “ capital and labour are the 
two great elements” of national prosperity ; 
each is necessary to the other, but yet there 
has been and always must be a struggle be- 
tween them; that itis the business of govern- 
ment to reconcile “these jarring elements, 
to confine each to its proper sphere,” and 
to prevent the mischief arising from either 
having too much influeuce; that they can 
no more be separated and society be pre- 
served than the soul be separated from the 
body, and existence preserved, and all that 
the wisest stateman can accomplish is to 
resolve the opposing forces into a third, 
which, when deriving its power from both 
capital and labor, will be the support of 
both.” But he maintained that such a 
government could not be contracted by 
placing two houses of the legislature on 
different bases ; for as they would both be 
chosen by the saine electors. they could 
not check each other. The senate, he 
said, consisting of twenty-four members, 
could never long prevail against the more 
numerous branch, and, he asked what se- 
curity it could aflord to property against 
the attack of numbers. And if a higher 
property qualification were required of the 
electors of the senate, lie said the ery of 
oligarchy, aristocracy, &c., would bring 
down on it so much popular odium that it 
could afford no security. 

He said that in every society there were 
individuals who, from the love of notoriety 
or popularity, will neglect their own inte- 
rests, and consequently those of their con- 
stituents, such as the Duke of Orleans in 
the French Revolutien, and that in the 
conflict between persons and_ property, 
numbers would often choose such indivi- 
duals as senators. An Almighty hand, 





— — 
he said, may part Dives and Lazarus but 
the statesman cannot. His efiorts there- 
fore should be to resolve and to combine 
their forces—so to mingle them that you 
could not distinguish the voice of one from 
the other, and this could be done, only by 
arranging representation according to inte- 
rests and convenicnce. He further illus. 
trated the same proposition, by shewing 
that the interests of some parts of the 
country were, by their position, necessarily 
and exclusively commercial, others agri 
cultural, and others manufacturing, and 
consequently that each ought to be repre- 
sented. 

He also pointed out on the map three 
creat divisions of the lower country of Vir. 
ginia, in which were the tobacco-planting, 
the cotton-planting, and the grain-growing 
interests, which he said were as distinct as 
those of agriculture, commerce and manv- 
factures. All these regions were intersect- 
ed by wide watercourses. These circum- 
stances should of course be regarded in 
allowing them representation, and when 
they were consulted, and not until then, 
numbers may be resorted to, to measure the 
different interests. But not to white num- 
bers exclusively, but that the same course 
should be pursued as was done in 1816. 
He then went into a history of the act for 
re-arranging the senatorial districts to show 
that the representation was not based on 
white population exclusively, but was the 
result of several bases combined, and that 
the people of the west were then satisfied, 
their insufficient representation in the se- 
nate alone, being their only grievance. He 
added that he hoped to see the same good 
result from reforming the representation in 
the senate now, which he had seen thirteen 
years ago. 

He said he would take George Mason’s 
constitution and the map of Virginia, and 
draw a line which would meet the concur- 
rence of all, unless this were to be regard- 
ed as a question of mere power. In that 
case, it could not be surrendered witheut 
degradation. “We are entitled to power. 
said he, but we are willing to part with it, 
if it is asked in the way we wish.” He 
said he was willing to meet gentlemen on 
the ground of compromise ; but if it was ex- 
pected that they were to give all until the 
people of the west were satisfied, he would 
at once put down his foot and give nothing. 
He would give up any part of the constitu- 
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tion where practical mischief had resulted, 
or probably would result. But he “ was 
not sent there to pull down the fabric to 
the foundation stone. 
power, he said there was but one forum 
for the settlement of that question, and 
referred to the answer made by the Spar- 
tans to ademand, accompanied by a threat, 
«to come and take it,” Mr. T. added, 
« He came, but he did not take it.’ 

Mr. Doddridge averred that the senato- 
rial bill of 1817 was based on the white po- 
pulation according to the preceding census. 
The west having 212,000 551.000, 
they were of course entitled to nine mem- 
bers and a fraction. He added that be- 
fore the west got their quota (the law re- 
elections to give 


. of 


quiring several annual 
them the whole number) it had 48,090 un- 
represented. : 

Ile also denied that the west had its full 
»roportion in the House of Delegates, they 
being entitled to seventy-eighit members at 
that time, while they had but sixty-eight, or 
that the west were satisfied with the sena- 
torial law. He said that the inequality in 
the House of Delecates had increased since 
1$17,it now being entitled to one hun- 
dred members, instead of eighty out of two 
hundred and fourteen. 

Mr. Johnson rose to correct some misre- 
presentations of his arguments by  Jir. 
Tazewell and others, and to say that he 
should have no objection to making the 
“ qualified voters” the basis in both branch- 
es of the legislature; and he should not 
much regret the federal basis for the senate. 

Mr. Mercer coroborated ‘the statement of 
Mr. Doddridge concerning the senate bill 
in ‘1817. He considered 
different agricultural 


the supposed 
interests mentioned 
Tazewell to be “ as fluctuating as 


And he said 


by M 


any that could be selected. 


that the counties had been formed and di- | 


vided for judicial, not for legislative ob- 
jects. 

Mr. Cooke impugned the “ theory” of 
Mr. Tazewell that the representation of Vir- 
ginia had been one of interests, and said 
that instead of « conforming his theory to 
the facts, he had made has facts conform 
to the theory.” He then 

] 


Siew, by a reference to the history of Vir- | 


ginia, and its early laws, that at first the free 
inhabitants were the basis of representa- 
tion. He denied that the creation of 
counties in 1634 had any connection with 


undertook to | 


On the question of 
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representation until 1645, and said it was 
not until 1661, that the counties, as such, 
were represented ; and that then it was to 
avoid the expense of too great a number of 
burgesses. This representation he said, 
having this origin, was adopted in 1776, 
from considerations of prudence, so that in 
fact, there had been nothing deserving the 
name of a principle of representation since 
1621, and we are now called upen to de- 
clare what that principle ought to be. The 
gentleman of Norfolk said interests, the 
bill of rights, said the people. 

Mr. Leigh made some remarks in sup- 
port of the views which Mr. Tazewell had 
taken, to which Mr. Cooke replied, when 
the question being taken on his amend- 
ment it was lost, ayes forty-seven, noes for- 
ty-nine. 

Nov. 16. The two parties on this ques- 
tion of the basis of representation appearing 
to be so nearely balanced, after a discus- 
sion of three weeks, and the result being 
therefore unsatisfactory to the one which 
prevailed, the further discussion of the sub- 
ject seemed, by general consent, suspended 
for a time,and the committee of the whole 
proceeded to the consideration of other 
parts of the report of the legislative com- 
mittee. 

In the sketch we have given of this pro- 
tracted debate, we have aimed to present to 
our readers, in a very condensed form, the 
substance of the arguments, and we have 
used the langua 
wherever it was recommended by its brevi- 


ve of the several speakers, 
ty, or force, or by its being characteristi- 
eal. But we are satisfied that, with the 
compression which the narrow limits of 
our journal made indispensable, it was im- 
possible to do justice to all the ingenious 
and impressive views which were urged by 
both parties on this trying question: but 
we consider that enough has been reported 
to enable the reader to estimate the compa- 
rative merit of the opposite sides, though 
he should not be able to graduate that of 
their individual advocates. 

This debate having occupied so large a 
portion of our journal, we shall content 
report of the 
proceedings of the Convention, with con- 
solidating the arguments 


ourselves hereafter, in our 


of the several 
speakers on the several questions discuss- 
ed, as a plan more likely to be agreeable 
to the generality of our readers, and quite 
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as favorable to a full understanding and 
correct opinion of the points controverted. 

To give a more unbroken view of the 
debate, we have forborne to notice any 
other part of the proceedings of the Con- 
vention. We shall therefore now take a 
review of what seems most worthy of 
mention. On the sixth inst. Mr. Townes 
of Pittsylvania offered a resolution which 
was referred to the committee of the whole, 
and which proposed, that in all propositions 
for laying taxes, or making loans, and in 
all appropriations, the number of votes al- 
lotted to each of the great districts of the 
state, in both houses of the legislature, 
should be in proportion to the amount of 
revenue collected in such district. 

On the same day a letter was received 
from the Presbyterian synod of Virginia, 
containing an unanimous resolution of that 
body, expressive of their satisfaction that 
the Convention was about to preserve and 
perpetuate liberty of conscience, as declared 
in the Bill of Rights, and developed in the 
act establishing religious freedom. The 
Convention having gone into committee of 
the whole, after the address of Mr. Fitz- 
hugh, when the question was about to be 
put, Genl. Taylor rose, and stated that 
when he was elected to the convention, his 
sentiments were publicly declared and well 
known to his constituents, but that on the 
question before the commitee, no opinion 
was then formed, either by himself or 
them—that he thought the amendment 
then under discussion, (Judge Green’s,) 
“ inconsistent with our free institutions,” 
and tending to the introduction of oligar- 
chy—and that if it had been rejected, he 
had intended to offer, to substitute “ quali- 
fied voters without regard to disparity of for- 
tune” for while population, as more conso- 
nant with principle, and that the public 
should fully understand the subject in de- 
bate. But that he had recently learnt that 
there was now a decided opinion, in his dis- 
trict—he believed a large majority—in fa- 
vor of the amendment, and that he had re- 
ceived instructions from a part of them on 
thesubject. He said that he had always re- 
garded representation as merely the means 
of expressing the opinions of the constitu- 
ents, and that no act of his “should ever 
impair that principle, but that“ there were 
limits to obedience,” and he could not, to 
obey them, violate his conscience, and 
his obligations to his country. He there- 
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ore asked a postponement of the question, 
until he could resign his seat, and another 
delegate he appointed in his room, so that 
his constituents may not be unrepresented 
on the question, and he himself be saved 
from the necessity of acting either against 
their will, or his own conscience. 

He remarked that he came here prepar- 
ed to promote the interests of Virginia 
—those general interests being of more 
importance to any district than its own 
peculiar and temporary concerns. He 
then gave a detailed view of the effect of 
the amendment in his district, and shewed 
that Norfolk borough would be entitled to 
a larger representation than Norfolk coun- 
ty, the latter having double the population, 
and that there would be a correspondent 
difference in the other counties of the dis- 
trict. Hethen moved for the committee to 
rise, but Mr. Moore expressing a wish to 
address the committee, the motion was 
withdrawn. 

On the following day, Nov. 7. The 
president laid before the convention a let- 
ter from Gen. Taylor, resigning his seat as 
a member, and assigning the same reasons 
for so doing as in his address to the com- 
mittee yesterday. This letter, as well as 
the General's address, excited considerable 
interest, and while the friends of the white 
basis greatly regretted the loss of his ta- 
lents and zeal to their cause, his elevated 
and disinterested course recommended him 
warmly to their regard, and could not but 
command the respect even of his oppo- 
nents. 











PARIS ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


The election of a member, to supply the 
vacancy of the Count Daru, took place re- 
cently when General Rogniat was chosen. 
His competitors were M.M. Allent, Busche, 
Costas, Desgenettes, Lamandé, the Due 
de Rivoli, Seguier Junior and the Marquess 
Fortia. 

When Baron Larrey was chosen to supply 
the place vacant by the death of M. Pelle- 
tan, his competitors were Messx Rous, 
Breschet, Lisfranc, Cloquet and Edwards. 

NEW UNIVERSITY IN NEW YORK. 

A new University is proposed in New 
York on the plan of the University of Lon- 
don. It is intended to comprise instruc- 
tion in every department of knowledge 
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except seubies 2 Ww hen the plan is cntinaly 

matured and put in execution we shall ad- 

yert to it again. ” 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

The prognostications we ventured to 
make, regarding the future salubrity of this 
university, from the result of all experi- 
ence in similar cases. have, we are happy 
to say, been confirmed to an extent which 
we could hardly have anticipated. Although 
there are in the university more students 
this session than there have ever been, with 
the exception of one session—their gene- 
ral health has been extraordinarily good, 
and the freedom from fever greater than at 


a solitary case of continued fever in the 
university since the endemico-epidemic 


of last year. The whole of the region of | 


the south western mountains is, indeed, 
preeminently salubrious, and the consterna- 
tion excited at the appearance of spreading 
fever in the institution, during the last year, 


. } . . 
is merely an exception which must be re- | 


garded as a proof of the fact. re) 





Scott 5,169 335 743 
Tazewell 4.5i1 628 960 
Tyler 3,947 103 587 
Washington 12,699 2,388 3,493 
Wood | 5,444 693 1.044 
Wythe 10,137 2,093 2.713 





181,384 17,178 33,770 
Between the Alleghany and Blue Ridge. 

Whites Slares Tazves. 
Alleghany 2 25: 597 633 
Aucusta Fie 225 7,802 
Bath 2, Ailey 1,184 
Berkeley = 70% 3,886 
Botetourt B42 4.106 4,373 
Frederick 7;! ), 954 11,911 


Hardy D807 OO 2,669 


| Harnapshire 9.96 q 2,802 
, ious period. There has not bee 
any previous period. 1ere has not been | 
| Morgan 4 5. 582 


Jefferson ae 4. 5,776 


Pendleton 5,725 405 8538 
Rockingham 3,2 AY & 5,776 
Leckbiidge ORS 3,426 3.911 
Shenandoah QV 5] 2's 5,692 


Between the Blue Ridge and,the head of tide 
water 
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ST \TIST ICS. 


To enable the distant reader the better 
to understand the different local interests of 
Virginia in representation and taxation, so 
often adverted to in the debates of the Con- 
vention, he is presented with the following 
table madeby a member of the Convention, 
and lately published in the Richmond En- 
quirer. 

West of the Alleghany 
Whites. Slaves. Tares. 








Brooke O 756 ~ 1,529 
Cabell 4,772 6a O34 
Grayson 7,407 415 739 
Greenbrier 7,838 408 2,214 
Giles 1.63 x7 R 617 
Harrison 2.048 : 1,639 
Kanawha 7590 Bs 1,935 
Lee 4,909 
Lewis 4.490 
Logan sual 
Mason 5,693 
Monroe 6,997 
Monongalia 14,215 
Mont zomery 10.51 
Nicholas 3.630 
Ohio 15,588 
Pocahontas 2.618 

4,902 

4,372 

6.04] 


Albemarle 9,659 ae ( {9,224 

Amelia 3,097 

Amherst 1.566 

Bedford 12.067 

Brunswick j 

Buckingham 7,148 10,399 

Campbell abs 9 751 

Charlotte 

Culpeper 

Cumberland 

Dinwiddie 

Fluvanna 

Fauquier 13,226 

Franklin 9 S64 

Goochland 3,616 

Halifax 9.355 

Ilenary 4,2=4 2 507 

Loudoun 12.990 5.490 

Louisa 6,634 8.951 

Lunenburg 3,844 6,696 

Madison 3.812 4,730 

Mecklenburg 7,815 11,416 

Nelson 4,955 5.996 

Nottoway 2.436 6,600 

Orange 6,907 7.65 

Patrick 4.267 1.566 

Pittsylvania 14,021 10.263 

Powhatan 2.953 5,568 

Prince Edward 912 8.659 
150.265 


Below the head of tide water. 
Whites. Slaves. Taxes. 








Accomack 9,453 4,040 4,413 
Charles City £659 2.503 1,865 





ties 


aiken 
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11,198 
10,402 
6,284 
1.585 


3,437 


Caroline 
Chesterfield 
Issex 
Elizabeth City 
Fairfax 
Greensville 
Gloucester 
Hanover 
Henrico 

Isle of Wight 
James City 
Kine George 
Kine and Queen 
King William 
Laneaster 
Mathews 
Middlesex 
Nansemond 
Norfolk 

New Kent 
Northumberland 
Northampton 
Princess Aane 
Prince George 
Prince Wilham 
Richmond 
Southampton 
Spottsylvania 
Surry 

Sussex 

Stafford 
Warwick 
Westmoreland 
York 

Noriolk Borough 
Petersburg 
Richmond City 
Williamsburg 


oS oS Sat 


Stem a 


Aw onwun »— 


144,430 


RECAPITULATION. 
Whites 
181,324 


Slaves Taxes. 

West of the Alle- 
ghany. 

Between the Blue 
Ridge and Allec- 
hany. 

Between the Blue ) 
Ridve and head > 197,222 
of tide water 

Below the head of 
tide water 


21,770 
138,132 56,56? 
150,265 


¢ tm O86 ‘ 
165.523 144,432 
§ ) 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 


ERRATA. 


It is not our practice, as our readers may 
have but too often observed, to notice er- 
rors of the press, because a large proportion 
will be corrected by the intelligent reader, 
and when they are not, the correction will 
seldom be heeded afterwards. But at the 
instance of the author of the Morisco ballad, 
published in our thirty second number, we 
notice the following errors in his well 
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written stanzas, and the remarks which 
preceded them. 
For “ 


maternal feeling,” read natural feeling 


catherine emblem, gitttering emblem 
Hebril, “ Mo/ril. 

The author also used the Italian passa- 
tempo instead of the Spanish passa-tiempo, 

It is certainly very desirable that every 
thing should be printed as it was written ; 
but this cannot be done without fairer man- 
uscripts, a more careful revision, and above 
all, more skill and intelligence in composi- 
tors, than are to be found in our country, 
where the supply of labour is yet inferior 
to the demand. But the mischief is very 
imperfectly remedied by a list of “errata;” 
and we have been often amused to see in 
a newspaper the correction of former errors, 
which no one—certainly not one in a hun- 
dred—refers back to the original to under- 
stand. It happers, too, now and then that 
the author loses rather than gains by the 
correction. Of this we will give our cor- 
respondent an instance. Some time ago 
there appeared in the Richmond Enquirer 
a long disquisition, the object of which 
was to show that the condition of our slaves 
was better than that of the peasantry of 
Europe, and in which the author had used 
the phrase * he eats his palawlum.” This 
new term passed with us, as we presume it 
did with most readers, for the name of some 
African dish which the writer had met with 
in the diligence of his researches ; but he 
lost all the credit he had thus acquired 
when, in the next paper, upon casting a 
glance at along column of “ errata,” the 
very first which attracted our notice was, 
‘eats his palaiclum.” read, “eats his pabu- 

lui.” 
Since which time we have been more in- 
different than ever to corrections of the 
press, convinced that in this, as in every 
other concern of life, Fortune has great 
sway, and that she often makes use of 
printers devils, when 
Ludum insolentem Indere pertinax 


Transmutat incertus honores — 


It was no doubt under the influence of 
this propensity of her’s to transmute honors, 
that in the etymological article of our last 
number, the compositor, for Field Marshal, 
that he had chanced never to have heard 
of, put Judge Marshall, of whom he had 
heard a great deal. 





